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A CONSERVATION PROGRAM OF EDUCATION AND RECREATION FOR 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


WHAT IS THE PEQUOT-SEPOS WILDLIFE SANCTUARY ? 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary is a non-profit organization incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Connecticut for the purpose of promoting a community program of 
conservation education. The program includes work for the preservation and restoration 
of our natural resources. : 


It is a unique community enterprise in that it is supported entirely by interested citi- 
zens through memberships and contributions. 


THE PEQUOT-SEPOS WILDLIFE SANCTUARY: 
Maintains 125 acres of land for the purpose of teaching others the ways and values of 
protection and restoration of our birds, wildlife and other natural resources. 


Maintains a trailside museum and a series of nature trails which tell the story of na- 
ture in a most instructive and fascinating manner. 


In co-operation with the schools, girl scouts, boy scouts, community centers and other 
youth organizations, promotes a program of conservation education for children. 


Conducts a year around program of field trips and activities for members. 


Operates a bird-banding station in conjunction with the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service and co-operates with state and local conservation agencies. 


Through personal guidance of the Curator, serves as a source of information and 
help on local and national conservation problems. 


Furnishes information relative to the value of conservation to many individuals 
and organizations through correspondence, the press, and lectures. 


Pursues a long range development program that insures a permanent and increasing- 
ly beneficial service to all local communities. 
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Mount Tom 


The fourteen birders, early-birders if you will, who went on the annual Mount 
Tom trip September 9th to observe the hawk migration, reported one of the most 
successful expeditions ever. 

Those who left from the Sanctuary, left at 6:00 a.m. and, picking up others 
along the way or at Mount Tom, were at their destination by nine. Of the five 
ears going, three were occupied by families. 

In six hours of observation they reported: 


BOC WADESS "  oacisnsstsce sean eeeececessmerennnrptnncanrnenntncnee 44 Red-shouldered HAWKS  ----ccccccccce 3 
COS PLOY eesscscssreeesevrenesnsesenneensnnecnanosennnentntrennentantoe Darl ELA WES  cc.cccccsssennnensssnsaccnconntonsnonseccorsenseene a: 
Kestrel oi inccce es ected abot 4 — 
COOPer’S HAWKS. ~vrrcocsccssssseeseersesnneeesneeenseeen DQ SEVEN SPCCICS ~necceeseecsssssssseseessnsnnceneenennnnnenecnneanne 7 


Rough-legged Hawks 
In the Mount Tom woods area they also saw bluejays, chickadees, robins, white 
and red breasted nuthatches, downy woodpeckers, flickers, wood thrushes, red- 
starts, humming-birds and crows. Three persons heard the call of the rose- 
breasted grosbeak. 
* * * 

The annual Christmas Bird Census is set for Saturday, December 30th. When 
thirty trained observers can identify 330 birds each, in a given area and in a lim- 
ited span of time, and pool their observations, it is scientifically important. This 
is the minimal result of an annual Christmas bird census. It is important locally, 
regionally and nationally. It reflects the truest picture of bird life present then in 
our area, and to come throughout the winter; and when compared with previous 
censuses in the given area, and nationally, reflects a trend. This annual count is an 
attempt to record aS many species and individuals as possible within a pre-de- 
termined area during a continuous 24-hour period. Last year’s count exceeded all 
previous counts. Species recorded were 112; individuals 14,000. 


“MADAME”’ 
Bird of the Month 


The towhee, as everybody knows, is a bush-bird. They like the cover of shrubs 
and they have not the domesticated habits of, say, the robin or the catbird. Now, 
everybody knows this, except Madame, the towhee who for four years has been 
coming back to the yard (and house) of Vera B. Findlay of Montauk Avenue, 
Stonington. 

Madame may start her day by sitting on the sill of the picture window beside 
the Findlay breakfast table. There she sits patiently observing the indoor meal 
until Mrs. Findlay gets up from table. Then Madame makes directly for the chest 
in the breeze-way where she knows the bird-seed is kept. Put a handfull of seeds 
on the ground and partially cover them in your hand, and Madame will root out 
her favorite kind. She prefers sunflower seeds. Bury the sunflower seeds under 
the smaller miscellany and Madame, with determination, will find them. 

If Mrs. Findlay is not at the breakfast table, Madame will locate her. She will 
try the upstairs bedroom window, or the window by the telephone downstairs. If 
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A Statement of Purpose: 
We want this publication to be of the utmost 
service to you—to keep you informed con- 
cerning activities at the Sanctuary and in 
your community; to invite your participation 
in these activities; and to provide you with 
general articles of education and inspiration 
regarding conservation subjects. Won’t you 
drop us a line and tell us what you would 
like to see published? We would appreci- 
ate it. 

William Wylie, Curator 

Tel. Mystic JEfferson 6-9777 
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Far Out 


Your Sanctuary membership, now 
more than 600, come from Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
Maine, in New England; from New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania in 
the middle-Atlantic states; Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma in the mid-West; and from 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, North Car- 
olina, Texas and Virginia in the South. 
But Bruce Sawin of Corvallis, Oregon 
takes the transcontinental honors in 
the bird-seed derby for distance. Where 
is Corvallis? It’s between Albany and 
Newport (Oregon, that is) and but a 
few counties from Tillamook (see p. 
5). 


she does not find her there, she will look her up in the garden or fiy to the car, or 


the front door step. 


Usually rather meticulous about her appearance, Madame is a li‘tle unkempt 
after the long, hot summer. One tail feather now hangs down at an awkward 
angle and a few half-grown feathers are attempting to crowd out the old. Her 
necklace is all awry with ruffed up and falling out feathers. Along about Decem- 
ber she goes South, but she will appear again next Spring, we hope, resplendent, 
well-tailored and ready for her fifth season on Montauk Avenue. 

* ok 

Eastern towhee—male: rusty sides, white tail-spots. 

female: similar, but brown. 

Remotely resembles the robin, but smaller and more slender. Bro ds in open, 
bushy places, barrens, slashings, from south Maine, Ontario and Mari yba to Flor- 
ida. Winters from Gulf north to Wisconsin, Lake Erie and Potomac (rarely 
Massachusetts). 

Song (if you have imagination) “drink-your-teeeeee.” 

Call (if you have imagination) an easily recognized “chewink.”’ A fascinating 
fact: the southern birds, or white-eyed towhee, have a southern draw: a slurred 
“shrink” or “zree.’’ Typical song, ‘‘cheet, cheet, cheeeee.”’ 

Other towhees: Alabama, Arctic, Green-tailed, Red-eyed, White-eyed, Spotted. 


Another name: Chewink, ground robin. 
Still another: pipilo erythropthalmus. 


The President’s Corner 


Our great good fortune has been an- 
nounced in the local papers, but that 
does not detract a bit from the pleas- 
ure of telling our membership about it 
in The Corner. 

Through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey C. Perry, of Westerly, 
Rhode Island, the Sanctuary now owns 
some 93.2 acres, “more or less,’ upon 
which to develop and maintain a wild- 


life sanctuary. The deed has been re- 
ceived and recorded. 

Unlike the property now used under 
lease from the Denison Society, upon 
which we have our Trailside Museum 
and are building our Curator’s new 
home, the new area is largely upland, 
heavily wooded, with a pond. Wildlife 
seems relatively abundant, this will be 
investigated further with the coming 
of cooler weather. 


The new sanctuary lies roughly in 
the corner formed by the junction of 
North Anguilla Road and_ present 
Route 95, with the Stonington-North 
Stonington Line as its northern bound- 
ary. Entrance, at present, is from 


North Anguilla Road, just south of the 
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pipeline, but as yet there is no parking 
area. The entrance will be suitably 
marked and the entire area will be 
posted against trespassing, as is our 
Denison area. 

Trails, long used by Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry, are already in existence and will 


be further cleared so that walking will 
be somewhat easier than at present. 
Here will be wonderful opportunities 
for the “pussyfooter” to see things; we 
recently saw a deer in one of the 
swales. 

It is the wish of Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
that the area shall be kept forever in 
its present wild state and we shall do 
everything in our power to see that 
this wish is carried out. Such wild 
areas will become more and more 
precious in years to come as the great 
city complexes spread their tentacles 
farther and farther abroad in the land. 
To some of us, this is not a pleasant 
thought. 

Present plans for the use of our new 
acquisition are, of necessity, still some- 
what nebulous and we shall greatly 
appreciate any suggestions that the 
members may care to make. It is your 
Sanctuary, you know! Under the word: 
ing of the deed, we are to some extent 
limited as to the use of the area, the 
deed providing that the conveyance is 
made “subject to the express condition 
and limitation that the premises. . 
shall forever be held as a nature pre- 
Serve, for scientific, educational, and 
esthetic purposes...” In view of pres- 
ent financial commitments, we do not 
feel that we should at this time embark 
upon any particularly extensive pro- 
jects; these will have to be of the long 
range variety. We can dream, though! 

Now that Mr. and Mrs. Perry have 
joined our fast growing Good Fairy 
List, I am sure that all our members 
will join us in expressions of greatest 
appreciation to them. 

So, as of today, we have the interest- 
ing Home Area on the Denison land, 
we have our Trailside Museum, our 
Curator’s new home is well along in 
construction, and now here is a won- 
derful new wild upland area of our 
very own. Our cup runneth over! A\]- 
lah be praised! 

ee Pe 

We were Substituting for the Cura- 
tor when they came to the Sanctuary 
bearing gifts! In a broken jar of mud- 
dy water was a mass of shiners and 
small sunfish, “for the aquarium,” they 
said. Now, the aquarium was already 


pretty well populated, but we could not 
disappoint them, so put in a few of 
the fish and then told them to put the 
rest in the duck pond. Having done 
this, they returned to the Museum to 
look around, inspect the exhibits and, I 
believe, get acquainted. 


Entering into conversation with 
them, their names were Eddie and 
Gregory, we found that although not 
over about thirteen years old, Eddie 


Was quite well versed in nature lore; 
he knew the names of the more com. 
mon birds of the area, together \ith 


their habits. He knew the snakes 
where they could be found; he 


and 
knew 


the shore and what might be found on 
it. And he collected “rocks.” 

It just so happened that we had in 
our pocket a fossil aggregate known 
aS a “Petoskey Stone.” This we had 
oiled so that the structure could pe 
clearly seen, as though it were wet. We 
told the two how the little coral ani- 
mals were covered up millions of years 


ago and how these stones are now 
found along the shores of Lake Michi- 


gan, in the vicinity of Petoskey, thus 
getting their name. They were shown 
the stone and, by the way Eddie virtu- 
ally fondled it, it was immediate): ip- 
parent that here was a chap who was 
interested in Something other than T.V. 
Westerns. When offered the stone. Ea- 
die accepted with alacrity. 

After another tour of the Museum 
exhibits, during which some porcupine 
quills were discussed and admired. it 
was time for lunch and we parted com- 
pany, with the promise that they would 


return after lunch. Eddie also said: 
“T'll bring ya some rocks!” 

Upon our return to the Sanc!: ry, 
there they sat, on the big boulder out- 
Side the door; Eddie had broucht hi: 
“rocks.” So we went in and Eddic . 


ed his treasures. Surprisingly enough, 
his trove were not only “rocks,” there 
were some rather nice specimens 
which he had collected and the names 


of which he knew. Selecting a very 
good garnet, attached to its matrix, 
and a piece of quartz, he said: “These 
are for you!” They were accepted with 
real pleasure and will be added to the 
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mineral collection, where they will be 
properly labelled. 


While home at lunch, we found a 
few porcupine quills that had been ob- 
tained years ago ona trip into Maine, 
So we brought them along to the Sanc- 
tuary. These we gave to Eddie, to his 
evident delight. But now comes the 
most interesting occurrence of the 
whole episode. 

It seems that Eddie and Gregory are 
bosom companions. In fact, they are so 
closely allied that a 50-50 division of 
all spoils apparently are made. The 
‘wo had also come prepared to buy 
from the Trading Post! I suppose the 
following should not be told, for it 
might embarrass them, so I hope the 
‘wo will not see this, but it indicated 
to me a rather nice relationship. 

Eddie had, I think, twenty-eight 
cents and Gregory had been given a 
whole dollar to spend! The dollar and 
‘wenty-eight cents were brought to me, 
in a very matter of fact way, and I 
was asked to divide it equally between 
the two of them. When I recovered 
from my astonishment at what appar- 
ently was a completely normal pro- 
cedure, the cash box was gotten out 
and their wishes complied with. Then 
began a search of show cases and 
shelves, together with much discussion 
of costs. Unfortunately, there were not 
too many items that were within their 
financial reach, and the temptation was 
great to make a price adjustment here 
and there, but this was decided against 
in view of the fact that they both were 
quite aware of the costs of the various 
items. So, the search went on. 

It was Gregory who made the first 
decision—a cricket cage from Japan 
(fifty cents plus two cents tax). When 
he found that the cage came in a box, 
that greatly influenced his decision. So, 


the fifty-two cents were duly put into 
the cash box. Eddie was continuing 
his search. 

During the ensuing interval, doubts 


began to assail Gregory, who finally 
asked: “May I have my money back?” 
By this time, the whole deal was be- 
coming vastly amusing so, to continue 
the action, we complied. Now both 
again were searching shelves and 
cases, discussing prices and what 
could be done with the various items 
were they purchased. Apparently, the 
thought that one might have been able 
to buy a more expensive item had the 
equal division of funds not been made 
did not enter the mind of either! Here 
was something to witness! 


Finally, in order to shorten their 
Search, they decided that a time limit 
Should be set for making up their 
minds. The vigor of the search was re- 
doubled. After great deliberations and 
momentous decisions, each purchased 
a cricket cage, a very careful examina- 
tion of the entire stock being required. 
Then, wonder of wonders, there was 
money left over! So, what to be put in 
the cages? Here were model bumble- 
bees, also made in Japan, for ten cents 
each! The entire stock of these was ex- 
amined critically and two super-bees 
selected; these were duly placed in the 
respective cages in what undoubtedly, 
were most lifelike postures. The great 
deal was complete! 


As they left, each happily clutching 
his box with a cage and bee, Eddie 
turned and said: “Here’s another rock 
for ya!” Thanks were duly expressed 
by all hands, who now had become 
friends. We hope to see Eddie and 
Gregory again. 

What a lesson for all mankind to 
ponder upon! WD 


The Tillamook Burn 


A condensation of an article by Sam Churchill which appeared in 
American Forests for July 1961 


One sultry August day in 1933 the 
morning sun glared down on Oregon’s 
great Tillamook Forest like a glowing 
copper ball. A brisk east wind nosed 
its way among the tree-cloaked peaks 


and canyons of the Coast Range Moun- 
tains. 

Shortly before one o’clock on this 
day a steel logging cable whined as 
it rubbed against the barkless skin of 


liana, 


an old stump. Soon a trickle of smoke 
began curling lazily skyward. Seconds 
later there was a flicker of flame. A 
crew of loggers less than 100 yards 
away raced to the spot with shovels, 
grub hoes, and axes. But already it was 
too late. Within minutes of the initial 
alarm the infant flame, caught up by 
the freakish wind, had erupted into a 
darting roaring monster that whipped 
over tinder-dry logging slash with the 
speed and fury of an atomic fireball. 
By nightfall the fire had thrust half 
a dozen greedy fingers into the wall 
of green timber that stood helpless be- 
fore it. It crossed the crest of the 
Coast Range. Before it lay a solid 
Sweep of primeval forest that rolled 
westward 23 miles in mountainous 
swells of earth and trees to within 
nine miles of the Pacific Ocean. 

For 14 days this hungry tidal wave 
of flame swept at will across the de- 
fenseless blanket of forest. Rain and 
fog finally brought it to a halt. The 
toll was staggering. Behind it lay more 
than 240,000 charred and_ lifeless 
acres, twelve billion board feet of finest 
timber, more than had been cut and 
sawed by all the mills in the nation in 
the previous year. 

Fires that broke loose in the same 
area in 1939 and again in 1945 boosted 
the final toll to 355,000 acres and 13 
billion board feet of timber, enough to 
build 1.5 million average five-room U.S. 
homes. At present prices those lost 
trees if harvested and cut into lumber 
would have returned more than one 
billion dollars. To Tillamook County, 
Whose population at the time was less 
than 11,000, it was a disastrous blow. 
Timberlands provided as much as 70 
per cent of her tax returns. 

Reforestation of such a tremendous 
area, encompassing such variations in 
Soil and terrain, had never before been 
attempted. Many of the Coast Range 
peaks within the Tillamook Burn 
thrust skyward more than 3000 feet. 

Property lines, blazed on trees or re- 
corded on wooden corner markers de- 
Stroyed by the fires, would have to be 
relocated. There were no accurate 
Maps of the area. 

It takes two years for a seed to grow 


into a seedling tree of the required 
strength and vigor to survive in forest 
planting. Hand planting estimates for 
the Tillamook Burn were placed at 
some five million seedlings a year for 
the 15-year duration of the program. A 
trained 10-man planting crew can cover 
an acre of ground in an hour, planting 
800 to 900 trees at a cost of about $27 
an acre. Aerial seeding is one of the 
major contributions of the Tillamook 
Burn to world forestry. One man 
in a helicopter can reseed 240 acres an 
hour at an average cost of only $10 an 
acre. But, not all areas of the burn can 
be handled in this manner. 

A survey of the burn area showed 
that 143,000 acres could be restocked 
by aerial seeding. Some of the rougher 
less accessible spots were included. A 
total of 75,000 acres would have to be 
hand planted. 

Expansion of nursery facilities was 
one of the minor problems that had 
to be taken care of by the rehabilita- 
tion planners. Getting an adequate 
supply of seed posed a difficult prob- 
lem. Up to the time of the rehabilita- 
tion project, an order for a ton of tree 
seed was unheard of. Aerial seedine 
on the burn alone would require 40 
tons of seed. The tiny seed are extract- 
ed from tree cones gathered from the 
latter part of August through Septem- 
ber. The cones are picked by hand lik: 
fruit from a tree, or from piles stored 
on the ground by squirrels, and from 
trees felled by loggers. 

A bushel of cones will normally pro- 
duce from a third to a half pound of 
Douglasfir seed. It requires about 40.- 
000 seeds to make a pound. At the 
processing plant the cones are dried 
and passed through a revolving tum- 
bler or shaker. The seeds drop free of 
the cones. After cleaning they are 
Sacked and stored until sold. 
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Today, thanks to Oregon’s farsighted 
citizens, the same land—worthless and 
unwanted for 15 years—is getting a 
new rich covering of green from thous- 
ands of acres of young trees. 

Since the start of the program in 
1949, a total of 78,200 acres have been 
seeded from the air, a method proved 


and perfected on the burn. Another 
45,000 acres have been replanted by 
hand while 30,000 acres have been re- 
stored by seeds carried by wind and 
wildlife from adjacent forests. 

The millions of young trees already 
anchored in the ground, and millions 
more that are yet to be planted and 
seeded, will mature a century from 
now into billions of board feet of har- 
vestable timber. It is a layaway plan 
of magnificent proportions in which 
the U. S. taxpayer and his dollar have 
no part. The people of Oregon are not 
only footing the bill, they are also cut- 
ting costs by doing a great deal of the 
work themselves. 

school children share in the project. 
Boys and girls working in pairs have 
planted more than 450,000 seedling 
trees. The boys root open a planting 
space with a hoe-shaped planting tool. 
The girls set the tiny trees in place. 
Some 1500 students from Portland’s 
elementary schools annually partici- 
pate in this work. In another volun- 
tary program, Boy Scouts have put in 
another quarter of a million seedlings. 
It is not unusual to see a church 
group holding Sunday services on the 
burn. After the services, the women 
prepare lunch and the men plant trees. 

Since 1951, selected inmates from 
Oregon State Penitentiary, quartered at 
a Special camp in the burn, have done 
much of the work. Thus, as Governor 
Mark O. Hatfield points out, “the burn 
has a record of helping men to grow, 
as well as trees.” 

These tiny seedlings now emerging 
from the ashes of disaster will return 
to the people of Oregon 2.5 million 
dollars a year in cutting fees from an- 
nual growth rate alone. If those future 
Oregonians show the same reverence 
for conservation as the present gener- 
ation, the Tillamook will be a monu- 
ment to courage and conscience for as 
long as man has need of the things of 
nature. 


Just Plain Water 


It’s a Fascinating Liquor 


You were literally born of water. 
For nine prenatal months you swam in 


it, in the dark warmth of your moth- 
er’s womb. And if you consider your 
life as physical process, the whole of 
it from birth to death may be describ- 
ed with fair accuracy as a flesh-banked 
and-shoaled stream of water. Every liv- 
ing cell in your body has a fluid in- 
terior, a vital solution of various sub- 
stances in water... 

But though such considerations con- 
vince you that water is an important 
substance and (in terms of history) 
an interesting one, they can hardly 
convince you that it is unusual. 

The chemical formula of water is 
H,O ...H,0O, which has a molecular 
weight. of 18, should freeze at about 
-—100° C, and boil at about —80° C. In- 
stead, as we know, the respective 
points as 0° C. and 100° C:! 

Nor is this the only remarkable 
thing about water. 

Consider, for example, the fact that 
ice floats. It is an amazing fact when 
you compare it with the behavior of 
almost any other substance . 

The general rule is that a substance, 
whether solid or liquid or gaseous, con- 
tracts or shrinks in volume as it is 
cooled. Nor is water an exception over 
a wide range of temperature; as its 
temperature is lowered from steam, to 
4° C., it steadily shrinks in volume. 
But then, all at once, there is a star- 
tling reversal of form: instead of fur- 
ther contracting as the temperature is 
gradually lowered from 4° toward the 
freezing point, water gradually ex- 
pands. It grows less dense, a unit vol- 
ume of it weighing less at 3° than at 
4°, still less at 2°, and so on in steady 
decline until 0° C. is reached. At that 
point, the expansion is abrupt and 
drastic. Water, as it congeals into ice, 
adds about one eleventh to its liquid 
volume. 

On the whole this peculiarity of wa- 
ter is extremely fortunate for mankind 
and for all life, since, among other 
things, it prevents a permanent locking 
up of a large part of the earth’s water 
in a form unavailable to living crea- 
tures. Think what would happen if ice 
were heavier than liquid water. Lakes 
and streams and seas would freeze 
from the bottom up as their tempera- 


ture went below 0° C.; they would be- 
come solid blocks of ice, the great bulk 
of which would remain unmelted dur- 
ing the summer months in temperate 
climates. And indeed, the whole pat- 
tern of climate and weather as we 
know it would be sadly deranged. 
There would be much less evaporation 
of: water and therefore much less pre- 
cipitation as rain or snow; there would 
be much more icy weather over the 
earth’s face. The whole moderating ef- 
fect of liquid water and water vapor 
on climate and weather would be dras- 
tically reduced. . . . Where water is 
present, it not only feeds vapor into 
the air but also soaks up the midday 
heat for release into the night’s chill 
air, moderating the temperatures in its 
vicinity. For water—and this is anoth- 
er element of its unusualness—has a 
truly remarkable heat capacity: it can 
absorb a great deal of heat without 
itself becoming (relatively) much 
warmer. The same amount of. solar 
energy falling upon equal volumes of 
water and sand will increase the tem- 
perature of the water. 


But the peculiarities of water are 
not limited to its heat relations. Equal- 
ly remarkable and important to living 
processes is the fact that water, of all 
natural substances, comes closest to be- 
ing the universal chemical solvent. Al- 
most any substance can be dissolved in 
water. 


. . . Moreover, water is an inert sol- 
vent in that it is not itself changed 
chemically by most of the substances 
it dissolves. “This is important biolog- 
ically,” writes Robert E. Coker, “be- 
cause the materials required by living 
matter ... can be delivered to the or- 
ganisms in relatively unmodified form; 
the water itself ...can be used as a 
solvent over and over again.” Indeed, 
it was water’s unique properties as an 
almost universal and inert solvent that 
enabled the sea to become the magna 
mater, or Great Mother, of all life. It 
was in the salt bath of the sea that the 
first living cells were formed, and it 
was only when the needed salt solution 
was internalized after hundreds of 
years of evolutionary development that 


life could emerge from the sea onto 
solid land and into the upper air. 


Yet another peculiarity of water is 
that, with the single exception of mer- 
cury, it has the highest surface tension 
of all commonly occurring liquids. 
What is surface tension? You see it 
manifested whenever you watch water 
Slowly dripping from a faucet. A film 
of water slowly bulges from the faucet, 
as if it were a thin rubber membrane 
stretching under a liquid weight. This 
membrane-like film gradually elongates 
as its upper edge clings to the faucet’s 
rim until, suddenly, the weight is too 
great. The membrane does not break, 
however, aS an overburdened sheet of 
rubber might do. Instead, it “lets go” 
of the faucet rim and snaps around a 
small quantity of water to form a 
freely filling drop which, as you doubt- 
less have observed and possibly won- 
dered about, is always almost spheri- 
cal. 


What you witness here is one ex- 
ample of water’s abnormally strong 
tendency to “stick to itself” and “pull 
itself together,” or to cohere; the water 
dripped from a faucet can most closely 
pull itself together by becoming a 
sphere, the sphere being of all possible 
Shapes the one having the least sur- 
face for a given volume. Unbroken, the 
Surface can support objects much 
heavier than water—a needle, for in- 
stance, or a razor blade, or certain in- 
sects which run on liquid water as if 
the liquid were solid... 


Scientists have calculated from pre- 
cise measurements of surface tension 
that a force approximately 210,000 
pounds would be required to rupture 
a column of perfectly pure, flawlessly 
structured water having a diameter of 
One inch! 


Not only does liquid water cohere or 
stick to itself; it also adheres or sticks 
to other substances, solid substances, 
with which it comes in contact. The 
degree of adhesion varies greatly 
among different substances. Water 
does not adhere to paraffin, for exam- 
ple. Water does adhere strongly to (or 
wet) glass, cotton fabric, common 
rocks and clays; nearly every particle 


of organic and inorganic matter form- 
ing soil, and so on. 

Now when a highly cohesive liquid 
like water comes in contact with a 
solid surface to which it strongly ad- 
heres, the surface tension, which is a 
manifestation of cohesion, serves as a 
kind of membrane by which the body 
of liquid is (so to speak) taken hold of 
and lifted by the adhesive force. This 
phenomenon, which is of major biologi- 
cal importance, is known as “capillary 
action” or “capillarity.” It has much 
© do with the circulation of water in 

e soil, of vital solutions through the 
roots and stems of plants, and of 
piood through the human body. 

—Kenneth S. Davis 

and John Arthur Day 

in “Water: The Mirror of Science” 
(Doubleday-Anchor, $.95) 


Wilderness and Wetlands 
The Boston Globe 
September 18, 1961 


Continental United States is vast but 
vast though it is; the passing years and 
curiosity of man have left little of 
it untouched and only a-little more in- 
tact. Not too much wilderness remains 
in the primordial glory which the first 
settlers found. Recently Congress has 
shown a forthright concern for our 
wilderness and our wildlife. 

Sy a vote of 87 to 8, the Senate the 
other day passed the so-called Wilder- 
ness bill which will preserve in prim- 
itive state 15,000,000 acres of federally- 
owned land. The size of the vote is not a 
‘air measure of the opposition to the 
pill. The big lumber, mining and cat- 
ile-raising interests of the West Op- 
posed it bitterly. 

But the Senate soon convinced itself 
that the West has already been over- 
exploited by such selfish interests. The 
argument for preservation was put 
adroitly by one conservationist who 
quoted England’s John Ruskin; “Beau- 
tiful things are useful to men because 
they are beautiful, and for the sake of 
beauty only; and not to sell, or pawn 
or in any way turn into money.” 

Passage of the Wilderness bill came 
just as the President was Signing the 


Wetlands bill, aimed at preserving 
America’s waterfowl which have been 
threatened with near extinction by the 
exploiters. The nation’s original 127 
million acres of wetlands have dropped 
to an estimated 22.5 million. A mini- 
mum of 12.5 is needed if the waterfowl 
population is not to be seriously re- 
duced. 

The President also recently signed 
a bill to prevent ships from dumping 
waste, particularly oil, in coastal wat- 
ers. This was aimed at protecting shore 
birds. Such measures as these, unpub- 
licized though they may be, will rank 
among the most farsighted domestic 
accomplishments of the Kennedy pres- 
idency. 


Memories 

School was closed! It was that glori- 
ous time of the year when all Nature is 
at its height and it is just plain good to 
be alive. The Boy was padding, bare- 
foot, down the lane in the woods, 
thinking boy-thoughts, about a bit of 
Sassafras to chew, or a little slippery 
elm, or perhaps wondering if there 
might be a few wild strawberries over 
there in the patch that the birds had 
not yet found. Young squirrels were 
up there in that nest in the old tulip 
and he could have climbed it if he had 
wanted to, but he already had Old 
Fuzz, his pet grey, and his mother had 
cautioned him, in no uncertain terms, 
not to bring in another. 

In addition to Fuzz, of course, there 
was Frisky, the flying squirrel, there 
was the pen of pigeons, there was 
Spot, the terrier, and there were the 
dwellers in the aquaria, up in his 
room, .which occasionally escaped and 
caused consternation in the house- 
hold. His mother just never knew 
what she might find swimming in his 
bath tub, or what might come bump- 
ing, leaping or bouncing down the 
stairs from the third floor where he 
had HIS room, his inviolate sanctuary. 
Life, really, was very much all right. 

So, our little savage was padding 
down the woods-lane, all eyes, ears and 
no noise; bare feet can be very quiet. 
He was hungry, of course, but that was 
a chronic state, not that he did not 


have all he could eat, but that eating 
time did not come around often enough. 
It was regrettable to state that a 
neighbor’s chicken was not entirely 
safe, should it wander a bit deeply into 
the woods. The battered old frying 
pan was cached, waiting, in the hide- 
out! 

But this day something special oc- 
curred, something that may have 
stirred another something within his 
being that he did not suspect existed, 
something that in later life may have 
helped to relieve the petty annoyances 
and frustrations of the big city. 

As he was slipping along under the 
gnarly old beech, where the _ bees 
later hived in a hole and stung him 
thoroughly when he tried to rob 
them of their honey, there was a 
“Z-Z-Z-U-n-g-g-g,” and a feathered jewel 
flashed by his head. Knowing what he 
knew, the Boy stopped in his tracks. 
Again there was the flashing attack, 
close but not too close, and a male 
ruby-throat, the smallest and most gor- 
geous of birds, alighted upon a branch 
of the old beech. 

So, the Boy sat down, right there in 
the patch, and commenced a scrutiny 
of the old tree, branch by branch, until 
he saw what appeared to be a tiny 
pile of lichens on a branch about ten 
feet or so from the ground. Sitting 
into this pile of lichens was a barely 
discernable tiny shape, with a long 
beak at one end and a sharply tilted 
tail at the other. 

Curiosity can result in a_ bloody 
nose; it can also result in pleasant 
memories. A certain amount of tree- 
shinning and branch-walking brought 
the nest under closer scrutiny. In the 
hollow which the bird had vacated and 
which barely would accommodate an 
average thumb, were two pearly eggs, 
about the size of small pea-beans. The 
Boy had a collection of bird eggs 
which he had himself found or for 
which he had traded duplicates. Why 
he did not add these treasures to the 
collection no one will ever know. In- 
stead, he watched over the nest during 
the succeeding weeks, saw the hatch- 
ing, raising and departure of the 
fledgelings. Then, with his trusty knife, 


used for everything from cutting bait 
to turning flapjacks, a section of the 
branch with the dainty nest attached 
was removed and presented to the na- 
ture study class upon the start of 
school. 


For some reason or other, the Boy 
never collected another egg. What be- 
came of his collection he does not 
know for he went away to a service 
academy and a world war. He did not 
return when the old home was broken 
up. Many of his most choice treasures 
went with the old home and it may be 
just as well, for things known but lost 
long ago can be far greater treasures 
than other things, cared for over the 
years, that now seem trivial and _ in- 
consequential. 

But it was fun! 


W.D. 


Forest Housekeeping 


Thomas J. McMahon of Tenafly, N. 
J., in a letter to an editor, says that the 
thousands of trees felled by hurricanes 
in the Northeast during the past five 
years present a worthwhile project for 
a government clearing of forest areas, 
even those privately owned. He points 
out that an increase in termite, car- 
penter ant, and other insect life may 
result; that when this food supply is 


exhausted these wood-destroying in- 


sects may search out home properties 
for food supply; that the cleaned up 
waste wood might be valuable as fire 
wood; and that removal would beautify 
our forests. Such a project would pro- 
vide employment for the unemployed, 
and keeping America clean should not 
exclude our forests. 


Big Deal 


Man, or that portion of him which is 
hunter, is the victim of the perfect 
squelch by Ogden Nash: 


The hunter crouches in his blind 
‘Neath camouflage of every kind, 

And conjures up a quacking noise 
To lend allure to his decoys. 

This grown-up man, with pluck and 
luck, 

Is hoping to outwit a duck. 


COMING EVENTS 


re a ee ee ea CE ee eas 


The Annual 
FALL TEA 


December 8, 1961 


Mrs. Hugh L. M. Cole, Chairman 
Tel. JEfferson 6-8798 


Wassail Bowl Distinctive Gifts and Christmas Decorations 


The New Year’s Eve Dance . 


at the 


MYSTIC ART GALLERY 
December 31, 1961 


General Chairman, Hayward Gatch 


Tickets: Wilson D. I. Domer 
Tel. JE 6-9460 


Patronize your 


TRADING POST 
for 


Bird Feeders 


Sunflower Seed Wild Bird Mix 
Distinctive Stationery and Note Paper 


Children’s Games Bird Tiles Carved Animals 


BIRD HOUSES 


for 
Bluebird 
Tree Swallow 
Chickadee 
Nuthatch 
Woodpecker 


House Wren 


and other gifts 


APPROPRIATE TO A SANCTUARY 


There are only two ways, at present, of increasing 
your Sanctuary income. One is through additional 


memberships, and the other is through patronizing 


the 
TRADING POST 


YOU AND MEMBERSHIP IN THE PEQUOT-SEPOS 
WILDLIFE SANCTUARY 


Members, now totaling over 600, reside in eighteen states and the District of Columbia. 


© nhseaating. is open to everyone. The present membership includes both amateurs 
and professionals in natural history subjects and many who recognize the Sanctuary’s 
educational influence in community life. 


Four members are elected to the Board of Trustees annually to serve for terms of 
five years each. The Officers of the Sanctuary are elected annually by the Board of 
‘Trustees. 


BECOME A MEMBER OR GIVE NOW! On the bottom of this page you will find a 
form for your membership application or contribution. All memberships include a sub- 
scription to our quarterly bulletin, Pegwot Trails, and have the privilege of participation 
in all scheduled events. 3 


TAKE AN ACTIVE PART! Opportunities will be offered for participation in field 
trips, Sanctuary visits, committee work and many other activities. 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY to affiliate now with an organization actively engaged in 
the promotion of a worthy community program of conservation education and recreation. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


The Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary 
Mystic, Connecticut Date 


FORE EERE EERE ETE RH EEE EREEE EERE SESE OES EESEEES SEE SHEEN SEES Eee eteeeeeeteeeesese 


Please enroll me as a member of the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary for the year ending 


AO GS RED BER . I enclose payment for the class of membership checked below. 
( ) Regular: $5.00 annually ( ) Organization: $10.00 annually 
( ) Patron: $50.00 annually ( ) Sustaining: $25.00 annually 
© ( ) Contributing: $10.00 annually ( ) Life: $100.00 


HORM COOH CORREO ESSERE ERE H SUT EESEE SESH EEE eee eeeseeasesseeeessereseee 


| Corporation or Industrial Annual Contribution $ 


Signed TOSSED om RON GeO PLC ORO REMC oHind SOURS ADOT AMR st U RN A! OR UA CEO Ne EMR 08 


CPLEASE SIGNIFY WHETHER MR., MRS., OR MISS] 


Permanent Mailing Address 


Please make checks payable to"P.S.W.S., Inc.” and mail to The Pequot-sepos Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Mystic, Connecticut 


Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, Inc. 


Mystic, Connecticut 


aee es . . . 
~233 mazel A, Johnson 
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Lonnecticut College Library 


New London 
Connecticut 
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